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Across the Continent 


San Francisco, August 24-27 


The summer of 1939 affords Unitarians the greatest opportunity they 
have ever had to demonstrate that the liberal faith is continental in its sweep 
and promise of power. From New York, where in Town Hall the liberal 
gospel will be preached throughout the summer season, the highways lead 
across the mountains and the prairies, across the Mississippi and the Rockies, 
to San Francisco Bay—and the General Conference. 

_ Everyone who attends the meetings in San Francisco will feel the thrill 
of our united fellowship of the free spirit, and will carry away renewed con- 
fidence in the ability of our Unitarian churches to serve the needs of the 
modern world. We shall assemble as representatives of a faith that acknowl- 
edges no parochial or provincial limitations, a faith as lofty as the Sierras and 
as wide in its inclusiveness as the vast Pacific. 

The San Francisco Conference of 1915 was a great occasion, but this 
year’s Conference promises to be far greater. The call to gather at San 
Francisco must reach every parish. The response will reveal to America the 
worth and the vitality of our churches, and of the religion they serve, from 


ocean to ocean. 


Frederick May Eliot 
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New England: Its 
Transcendentalism and 
Religious Independence 


At the thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society the papers 
were by Rev. Walter S. Swisher on ‘‘Wil- 
liam Henry Channing and New England 
Transcendentalism” and Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney on “Quincy and Religious Inde- 
pendence.’ We hope in future issues to 
present these papers in full. 

Dr. Swisher said, in part: 

“Something has gone out of the world in 
this twentieth century. I do not know 
what to call it except ‘humanitarianism.’ 
The New England transcendentalists did 
not know where their true strength lay. 
It was not in their philosophy, which was 
but a pale reflection of the German philos- 
ophers. It was in their sympathetic under- 
standing of human nature, with its possi- 
bilities and its shortcomings. 

“William Henry Channing went right 
down into the slums of New York City and 
alleviated the troubles of the desperately 
poor. He felt that in helping human suf- 
fering he was performing his greatest task. 

“Brilliant as a preacher, striking in ap- 
pearance and personality, William Henry 
Channing was a _ distinguished figure. 
Those who heard both men said that he 
was a finer and more eloquent preacher 
than his uncle, William Ellery Channing. 

“He thought of himself as a failure. He 
never stayed long in one church. In his 
human relations and his influence on the 
men and thought of his times, he was 
strikingly successful. 

“In this day when so many institutions 
have gone down to ruin and we have lost 
so many of the old values, we must look to 
men like Channing with respect and ven- 
eration, for it was they who really dared 
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to live a religion that expressed its love of 
God through its love and service for its 
brother man. 

“That is where the true strength of all 
liberal religion lies.” 

Mr. Whitney said, in part: 

“On the 26th day of September, in the 
year 1639, six men representing the com- 
pany of people who lived in what is now 
Quincy, clasping hands in the bond of 
fellowship, covenanted together ‘to worship 
the Lord in Spirit and Truth, and to walk 
in Brotherly Love and the duties thereof, 
according to the Will of the Gospel.’ 
Thus was formed the First Church in 
Quincy, as it exists today. 

“But this was not the original church. 
Quincy cherishes the name of the first in- 
dependent New Englander to raise the 
powerful voice of protest against the nar- 
row formalism of the religious practices 
of the church-oligarchy of the Bay Colony. 
Rey. John Wheelwright, in the ‘Fast Day 
Sermon’ of January 29, 1637, in the First 
Church in Boston, aroused the storm of 
protest which swept him and his adherents 
to exile; but all later liberalism in New 
England must acclaim John Wheelwright 
as the great forerunner. He was permitted 
to serve the ‘Chappel of Ease’ at Mount 
Wollaston from November, 1636, until 
December, 1637. This was the first to 
realize the freedom of the spirit in a church 
company in New England. 

“Nor is this all of freedom’s protest 
against rigidity which Quincy cherishes. 
In 1749, in the West Church in Boston 
the young minister of Quincy, Lemuel 
Briant, preached the sermon which is con- 
sidered ‘the first gun in the controversy’ 
which developed into the later splitting of 
our Congregationalism into the Orthodox 
and Unitarian wings. Challenged by a 
church council, the Quincy church unani- 


General Conference 


of the A. U. A. 


Resolutions 

This year the General Conference 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will be held in San Francisco, 
California, from August 24-August 
27, 1939. 

According to the bylaws all resolu- 
tions must be submitted at least 
twenty-eight days prior to the con- 
ference, which means this year July 
27, 1939. Resolutions should be sent 
to the business committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The business committee hopes that 
every member of the fellowship will 
be informed of the procedure regard- 
ing resolutions inaugurated in May, 
1938, and followed in connection with 
the recent annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in May, 1939. 


mously supported its minister in his lib- 
eralism. 

“And so through the years, the massive 
stone temple in the crypt of which rest 
the mortal remains of the great patriots, 
John and John Quincy Adams, has served 
independence as a faith. Men and families 
eminent in the Commonwealth and na- 
tion have been nurtured there; and as the 
three hundredth anniversary, actually 
the three hundred and third, comes to the 
date of observance in September, the 
church serves independence still.” 


Better Get There 
by Noon! 


For more than one hundred years the 
First Parish in Wayland, Mass., has had 
a Village Fair on the 17th of June. This 
year, the fair, under the direction of John 
B. Holt, a prominent attorney of Boston, 
will be bigger and better than ever. For 
all these years the “‘piéce de resistance’ 
has been lobster salad and strawberry 
shortcake. This will be served at both the 
noon and evening meals. The fair will open 
at ten o’clock and continue until mid- 
night. 


Forthcoming Events 


June 18: 11 a. m. At Town Hall, 123 
West 43rd Street, New York City. 
Unitarian Day. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
“The Power and Promise of Liberal Re- 
ligion.”’ 

June 18-20: Midwestern Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

August 25: Laymen’s luncheon, Belleyue 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rey. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p.m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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To Friends of Spain 


A LETTER signed by Robert L. Paddock reached us 
on May 18 informing us that the American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy had been formally dissolved by 
its executive board on May 5. Feeling that the 
Medical Bureau and North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy was doing a broadly organ- 
ized work in aiding Spanish refugees, the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy felt that parallel ef- 
forts would be more confusing than helpful. 

They therefore ask that the interest and support 
once given them be given now to the “‘Spanish Refugee 


Relief Campaign’’ which, under the auspices of the © 


Medical Bureau and North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, is endeavoring to raise a 
million dollars for the care of Spanish refugees. As 
Herman F. Reissig, the executive secretary of the 
North American Committee, says: 


Unless the task of caring for Spanish refugees is 
assumed by all democratic forces not only will nearly 
half a million men, women and children suffer a con- 
tinuation of the horrors they have undergone during 
the last two and a half years, but the entire anti- fascist 
struggle will be weakened. 


Bishop Paddock’s letter must have been one of 
the last that he wrote. The day after we received it 
we read of his death, on May 17, in a New York hos- 
pital. 


A Servant of Men and 
His Armchair Critics 


THE POPULAR PICTURE of a bishop is that of a 
prince—a prince in position and a prince in costume 
and, perhaps, a prince in hauteur. And the picture 
would not have arisen in the public mind if there had 
not been originals on which to base it. But some 
bishops are not princes but servants, and those who 
have been bishops in the West have often been of this 
type. We recall the late Bishop Spalding of Utah, 
for instance, who was not only a democrat but a so- 
cialist—meaning by that a man who actually voted the 
socialist ticket and addressed socialist gatherings. 
Possibly he was the only American Episcopal bishop 
of his day, or of any day, who was an outspoken so- 
cialist. 

Bishop Paddock, too, was an outstanding ex- 
ample of the servant type of bishop. As a vicar in 
New York he had gone into the slums and the vice 
districts and had been successful to a great extent in 
curbing a number of social abuses. Then, when he 
was made Bishop of Eastern Oregon he covered an 
area of 64,000 square miles, actually covered it by 
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stagecoach and on horseback, and gave away prac- 
tically all his salary, while he argued against the spend- 
ing of mission money on mere church building in a 
region which was overchurched. The result, in the 
words of The New York Times account of Bishop 
Paddock’s career, was “‘wide criticism in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church’’: 


The critics, among other things, accused Bishop 
Paddock of cooperating to too great an extent with 
other faiths, and of laxness in the ceremonial duties of 
his office. 

The Bishop’s supporters, replying to the latter 
charge, said that the critics were in effect blaming the 
Bishop, at a time when he was carrying his wardrobe and 
blankets on his back, for not wearing his robes during 
services on the prairie. 

The matter was resolved in 1922, when the Bishop, 
on a visit to New York, suffered a breakdown attrib- 
uted by his friends to the criticisms against him, and 
asked leave to retire on account of ill health. His resig- 
nation was accepted by the House of Bishops, at a 
meeting in Portland, Ore., later in the same year, after 
a committee report praising his “‘saintliness’ and his 
efforts on behalf of the church. 


The old, old story: the armchair critic is always 
with us, and he seems to thrive in churches, whatever 
their denomination. 


The New Unitarian-Universalist 
Quarterly 


THE JOURNAL OF LIBERAL RELIGION, a 
project initiated by the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
and published jointly by that body and the Mead- 
ville Theological School, edited by James Luther 
Adams with the cooperation of R. Lester Mondale 
and Hugh Stevenson Tigner, gets off to a very good 
start. “Quarterly”’ has severe connotations and one 
thinks in connection with quarterly publications both 
of weightiness and weight. But The Journal of Liberal 
Religion will go into an ordinary coat pocket and its 
cost is only $1 a year or twenty-five cents a copy. 

This quarterly is not, like The Christian Register, 
a journal intended for the reading of all the laity in 
the denomination: not that such intention is fully 
realized by The Christian Register. It is a scholarly 
journal in which the problems of religion and its 
related fields will be discussed. At that the alert 
general reader will find much in its pages that will 
interest him: President Eliot’s “The Fame and In- 
fluence of Emerson’s Divinity School Address” which 
was given last year in the Divinity School Chapel at 
Harvard in commemoration of the centenary of the 
address, for instance. Karl Beth—once of Vienna, 
now of the Meadville faculty—writes with unusual 
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insight on the function of the church in fulfilling the 
needs of those people whose personal religious attitudes 
are not firmly enough based to stand up against the 
hindrances to spirituality encountered in the life of 
the world. He writes not sentimentally but from the 
point of view of an adequate psychology for the 
church’s institutional activities. Professor E. Parl 
Welch of Occidental College writes of ““Phenomenology 
and the Doctrine of Man.” He deals specifically with 
“personalism”’ as it is developed in this most vigorous 
of recent German philosophical movements, a move- 
ment away from “reductive materialism’ and from 
merely biological explanations of man and his ac- 
tivities. 

Possibly the most controversial article in this 
first issue is William Adams Brown’s ‘‘Ecumenicity 
and Liberalism.’’ The author, who is not a Unitarian 
and has been associated with the ecumenical move- 
ment for many years, and who helped to formulate 
the constitution of the World Council, recognizes that 
the precondition of an “acceptance of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior’ raises difficulties for re- 
ligious liberals. He admits that the formula is not a 
happy one—being heretical from the point of view of 
those who formulated the ecumenical creeds as well as 
abhorrent to liberals. But, apparently, it was adopted 
to avoid doing what it is now asserted the framers of 
the Constitution did—defining a theological basis. 
But the framers had to use “some existing precedent 
to determine which were the churches which were to 
be regarded as eligible ....’’ Before the decision 
was reached the Czechoslovak church expressed a 
doubt whether it could come in under the formula. 


But the framers shrank from the difficulties of taking 
any other course than the one they did: 


It is not a case of making a choice between clearly 
defined issues on either side, for both within the con- 
servative and the liberal communions we find widely 
differing viewpoints and practices. Unitarians remind 
us that many in the so-called orthodox churches hold 
views which do not differ widely from those entertained 
by the most conservative members of the liberal 
churches; but, if so, they hold them as individuals. 
It must be remembered, on the other hand, that Uni- 
tarians themselves differ widely. Their fellowship 
includes not a few whose difficulty is not with a particu- 
lar Christology, but with Christian belief in any form, 
including that in a personal God. If we had to do 
simply with individuals it would be comparatively easy 
for those who were likeminded to find their places to- 
gether even across ecclesiastical barriers, but in a Council 
of Churches some more formal basis is needed and such a 
basis, in the present state of Christian opinion, could 
only be Trinitarian. 


Meanwhile Dr. Brown consoles us by saying that 
in three ways provision has been made for our con- 
tinuing cooperation: as coopted commissions in all 
that has to do with the “Life and Work”’ activities of 
the ecumenical churches and in all world conferences 
held on the same basis as the Stockholm confer- 
ence. 

Among contributors to forthcoming issues are 
Edward Scribner Ames, Carl Bihldorff, John Brogden 
—who will give us what, as far as we know, is the first 
evaluation of the contribution to liberal religion of the 
late George Herbert Mead—Payson Miller, Leslie 
T. Pennington, and Von Ogden Vogt. 


Two May Meetings Deal with 


Religious Education 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society in cooperation with the department of 
religious education was held in the Edward Everett 
Hale Chapel of the First Church, Boston, at 9.30 
a.m., on Tuesday, May 23. Following the devotional 
service, business meeting and reports, Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, director of the department of religious 
education of the American Unitarian Association, 
presided at 10.30 over a discussion of the topic ‘“Re- 
ligious Education Accepts the Challenge of These 
Times.” First Mr. Kuebler called attention to his 
department’s pictorial report of its activities, and 
then introduced Miss Frances W. Wood, field secre- 
tary, who spoke briefly on her own work in the field, 
in dealing with the problem of training for leadership 
in the various centers, with the distances between 
centers offering a time handicap once the worker 
leaves New England. She described how difficulties 
have been met by systematic scheduling of confer- 
ences, and how teachers may further train them- 
selves by use of reading materials recommended by 
the department, and by registering for the Teachers 
Institutes, seven of which are offered this summer, 
the Shoals, Rowe, Lake Geneva, Wis., Turners Falls, 
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Okla., Topanga and Asilomar, Calif., and Portland, 
Ore. Her talk closed with some account of the 
dramatic incident of the Dallas church school, re- 
vived last winter after eight years quiescence. Next 
Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, editor of children’s materials 
for the department, reviewed the religious education 
material already published by her department, and 
gave glimpses of material that is approaching the 
publication point. Her aim is to produce material 
that will stick as close as possible to experience and 
keep verbalization down to the minimum. In the 
general discussion that followed, the head of a recently 
revived church school in Milford, N. H., suggested 
that in such chapters as that on astronomy emphasis 
should be placed on the child’s doing extra reading in 
juvenile encyclopedias and other volumes ready to 
his hand and intelligence instead of on the teacher’s 
doing home work in philosophical treatises not always 
obtainable in a small town library. 

At 11.30 the audience moved over to the audito- 
rium of the First Church to hear an address by Dr. 
Regina Westcott Wieman on “The Foundations of 
Religion in the Home.’’ Making use of advanced 
sociological findings, and of illustrations ranging 
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from case work to her own family life, Mrs. Wieman 
discussed the role of the parent in sensitizing the 
_ child to religious values, in acting as carrier of a 
. living tradition. The parent, she insisted, must in- 
crease the integrity of his own actual devotion, and 
stop trying to set the child a mere hollow ‘good 
example,” must habitually put values ahead of the 
convenience of a particular situation. The family 
should be a small community sharing vital interests, 
the church a wider fellowship, vital enough to make 
religious values felt in the community at large. She 
said in part: 

“Religious devotion can grow in the heart of any 
person only as he participates in the devoted living 
of some group. Religion is not acquired by learning 
to perform the ceremonies of the group, nor by a mere 
adopting of their beliefs. Religion is a way of living. 
One becomes religious by sharing the way of living of 
a devoted group. Parents and others are teachers of 
religion only indirectly. All the instruction which 
they can give will impart religion to the child only to 
the extent that it leads him to have some part in the 
devotion which shapes their own lives. The more the 
leaders of religion try to transmit it deliberately and 
exclusively by precept and preachment, the more 
they fail in establishing the religious way of living. 

“There is no distinguishable religious interest in 
the child at the start of life. There is such differen- 
tiation between religion and the rest of life in his 
operative environment, however, if his parents are 
living religiously. His mother and father are the 
carriers of the living tradition which has come to them 
from fellowships they have had and are having. This 
living tradition appears in them in the form of atti- 
tudes, habits, and other predispositions. It is a way 
of living wherein they seek and experience the values 
which they feel are particularly precious. It is a way 
of living wherein they give their highest loyalty to 
those values which they feel are greatest, that is, 
they have an order of value which shapes their choices, 
their plans, their reactions, and all the rest of their 
activities. A simple way to start the search for the 
order of values which shapes the living tradition of 
any one group is to ask, “‘For the sake of what do the 
followers of the tradition live and work and aspire?” 
The basic foundation of religion in the family is this 
living tradition, living because it is carried, expressed 
and transmitted by living persons. 

“In the family the child can experience this 
growing community which is God. He observes it in 
the relations of his mother and father to each other, 
and to the other members of the family. The child’s 
loyalty to God is initiated and strengthened by these 
experiences of his goodness in the life of the family. 
The chief religious function of the family is to foster 
the conditions whereby the child becomes vividly 
aware of this precious reality. 

“The most strategic point at which the church 
can work to influence and reshape the world is the 
family. Only as the church fosters the communion 
of the family so that each family becomes a germina- 
tion center of religious nurture can the church hope 
to be effective in its chief function. For the sake of 
growth of richness of value and enlargement of the 
universe of meaning the family and the church must 


work closely together in their common function of 
religious nurture. 

“There are many resources in science and art at 
the command of family and church. There are many 
techniques by which’ to make effective use of the re- 
sources. But techniques, science and art cannot do 
the work except as they bring to the child by way of 
his parents and other associates that commitment to 
the creative power of God which has become ours from 
the lives of the past. The basic foundation of all re- 
ligious nurture is this living tradition. The effective 
medium is the community of religious people. These 
two introduce the child to many values, guide the 
growth of his appreciative consciousness, and foster the 
progression of his loyalties. It is this living tradition 
with which we must work in bringing the child to that 
unifying of all his loyalties into the one supreme loyalty 
to the source of all that is good.’’ 


The Luncheon Meeting 


The religious education luncheon was held at 
12.45 in Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, with Rev. 
Paul H. Chapman, chairman of the religious educa- 


- tion committee, presiding. There was-a record at- 


tendance. Mr. Chapman turned the meeting over to 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, who acted as interlocutor for 
an hour’s panel discussion on the subject, “Parents 
as Teachers of Religion,’”’ which was put on the air. 
Members of the panel were Dr. W. Linwood Chase, 
headmaster of the Newton Country Day School, Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, president of the A. U. A., Mrs. 
Sophia L. Fahs, Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, member of 
the Alliance religious education committee, Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff, acting dean of Tufts College School of 
Religion, Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham, chairman of the 
religious education committee of the General Alliance, 
Dr. Regina Westcott Wieman, lecturer at the morning 
session, and Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of. the 
General Alliance. 

Mr. Kuebler explained that the discussion to 
follow was unrehearsed and defined its purpose as be- 
ing to clarify the part that the theory and content of 
religion ought to play in the program of the home, and 
on the other hand what would be to an outside ob- 
server the signs of a family genuinely religious in feel- 
ing and living. He then asked Mrs. Fahs a question 
which impressed those who had heard her in the morn- 
ing as sharply provocative: What would you tell a 
child who asked you who and what is god? Mrs. 
Fahs answered quite calmly that it would depend 
upon why he had happened to ask it. The real excite- 
ment therefore began with Dr. Eliot’s reply to a ques- 
tion concerning the age at which and the manner in 
which the child should first have the Bible and other 
devotional and spiritual literature presented to him. 
Dr. Eliot began by saying that he personally believed 
in introducing the vocabulary of religion and worship 
very early, and went on to cite his actual experience 
in reading hymns and psalms to a child just old enough 
to enjoy the sound of words and later seeing line by 
line light up with meaning. The audience found this 
picture extremely persuasive, but the representatives 
of entrenched current educational theory were at once 
on their feet to protest. Dr. Ratcliff did not even wait 
for the broadcasting microphone to be placed in front 
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of him. Dr. Chase was inclined to believe with Dr. 
Eliot, on the ground that he had himself had satis- 
factory results from giving children good secular lit- 
erature young and letting them grow up with the seeds 
of appreciation timely planted. This time Mrs. Fahs 
did not mince words. She vigorously championed 
another method, what she termed the more modern 
religious education technique in which the teacher 
aims at complete intelligibility. Dr. Wieman favored 
intelligibility but said that good might come of the 
child’s sensing what these devotional passages meant 
to the teacher in accordance with her theme of the 
morning: the importance of family attitudes. 

At this point, Mr. Kuebler turned the discussion 
towards outward signs of a religious family. In the old 
days grace at meals might have been the criterion. 
Now, according to Dr. Wieman, the stranger in our 
midst must judge our family position from observing 
how we expend our time, resources, and energy, 


whether for authority in making decisions we turn 
merely to the social pattern current in the neighbor- 
hood, or whether we strike higher than that. Talk 
next turned to specific problems such as the saying of 
grace, the treatment of inquiries concerning death, 
what to do when our children go off to school and col- 
lege—Mrs. Wise holding that we ought to be able to 
count on the continuity of early home influence, Dr. 
Wieman that children should feel free to make mis- 
takes ‘fon their own.” The discussion ended with 
opinions on the question of loyalty to “our church” 
and by extension to ‘our denomination.”’ Dr. Eliot 
spoke of having read an honor roll of children who had 
not missed church school and of thinking that the 
parents who got them there every Sunday were per- 
haps the real honor roll. Mrs. Frederick emphasized 
the particular importance of the father’s attending 
church, and of having hymnbooks and Christian 
Registers in the home. 


The Annual Meeting of the A. U. A.—Il 
The Ministry; Youth; Foreign Relations 


THREE COMPETENT MEN, representing three 
important fields of action, reported to the delegates at 
the one hundred fourteenth meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association. They were Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, head of the Unitarian Youth Program, 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, chairman for the depart- 
ment of the ministry, and Dr. Emmett Fayen of the 
department of foreign relations. In quick succession 
eight or nine hundred delegates were made to think 
intently upon the question of enlisting young people 
in the work of religion, upon the task of securing and 
maintaining a competent ministry for Unitarian 
churches and upon work in foreign fields which has 
caught the imagination of the entire fellowship, lay- 
men and ministers, young and old. 

When these three men finished their addresses, 
an intelligent layman wrote, “Everything said here 
this afternoon is part of one problem and that is 
making people see what an interesting, important 
thing church work really is.” 

“The success of any program for youth,” said 
Mr. Fritchman in beginning his address, “depends 
upon our knowledge of them. Our young people are 
not sectarian. They detest ‘cant’ and ‘front.’ They 
do not want to be told the same old things in the same 
old way. They expect the church to contribute its 
share to the solution of the problems before all peoples. 
Our young people do not want bosses for the work that 
they undertake. They want counselors and friends. 
They do not want to be led. They want to lead. 

“They respect the church that invites them into 
the center of its life and activity. They do not want 
to be left out on the circumference. LEither they are 
in the project and a part of it or they are out. 

“Nor can we overemphasize the fact that the 
young people of our churches want a religion of per- 
formance. ‘Deeds not words’ is a popular slogan 
among them. They look out upon a world where 
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there are great evils about which something can be 
done. What they ask is, why not do it? They see 
curable unemployment, curable poverty, curable 
disease, curable ignorance. What they demand is, 
why not cure the curable? They come to religion 
through interest in human situations. They are not 
primarily concerned about theology. 

“‘An important part of the youth program is deal- 
ing with young people who never have been waked 
up, who are sunk in apathy and who have no idea of 
what liberal churches mean. No conservatism is 
equal to that of the youth who has settled down at 
twenty. 

“We have 353 active churches. In 237 of these 
we have 326 youth groups. In 116 churches we have 
no organized young people’s societies. A part of our 
program is to go into such churches and to help or- 
ganize the young people. Only one third of our 
youth groups belong to the Young People’s Religious 
Union. We are interesting some of these groups in 
the work of that splendid organization. An inter- 
esting part of our work is with students. We have 
sixty-nine student groups. 

“The Y. P. R. U. has a most interesting and im- 
portant ‘publications program.’ Publications do not 
of themselves insure success but no program can suc- 
ceed which does not have an abundance of cheap, 
attractive, important papers and pamphlets appear- 
ing at regular intervals. 

“Above all, in the youth program, we have learned 
that young people will heed only that voice that calls 
upon them to answer the needs of a troubled world.” 

Mr. Pennington, who a few moments before had 
spoken to the ministers entering the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, reported for the department of the ministry, of 
which he is the chairman. He began by speaking of 
the work of Dr. George F. Patterson, director of the 
department, of his long years of intelligent, faithful 
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_ Service and of the regard in which he was held by the 
_ ministers. He described visits of representatives of the 


department to the six regional conferences of minis- 


. ters and to the ministers’ institute at Petersham last 


September, and of cooperation with the Ministerial 
Union. The department during the past year aided 
in the settlement of forty ministers. Fifteen were 
taken into fellowship, thirteen retired, and twelve 
died. The salaries of forty-five ministers were sup- 
plemented by amounts ranging from $100 to $400. 
He emphasized the vital importance of increasing the 
pension fund and of raising salaries. Later that after- 
noon Dr. Frederick M. Eliot referred to these recom- 
mendations of Mr. Pennington and threw back of them 
all the weight of his office. Mr. Pennington clearly 
brought out the relationship that these two things 
bear to the enlistment of desirable men and to the 
morale of the men at work. “We are against cutting 
salaries,” he said. ‘‘We are for an adequate pen- 
sion.” 

Some suggestive sentences in the report were 
these: 

“This department has before it the task of raising 
professional standards. This department stands ready 
at all times to assist parishes in settling ministers. 
This department is definitely against calling young, 
untried men to old and important churches, for such 
action is unfair to the man and unfair to the church.” 

Dr. Emmett Fayen of Cincinnati, O., reported 
for the department of foreign relations. In the fore- 
front he put the need for Christians of all denomi- 
nations to assist refugees. Many of the refugees are 
children. The department is back of the movement 
to bring as many as possible into this country and to 
put them into good homes. He described relations 
with the Unitarians of Great Britain and work in 
Budapest and Transylvania. 

It was a story of highly intelligent disaster relief 
work that was unfolded before the delegates in his ac- 
count of work in Czechoslovakia. There was a survey 


by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, a man whose life has been 
given to social problems. 

Instead of proudly trying to do all of the work 
alone, the department followed the example of the 
American Red Cross during the World War in using 
experienced agencies on the spot. Unitarians com- 
bined forces with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, sent representatives in the persons of Martha 
and Waitstill Sharp, established relations with the 
American Commission for Relief in Czechoslovakia, 
the Salvation Army, and the Y. M. C. A. and began 
dealing effectively with the staggering burden of mis- 
ery that has settled down upon Prague and the country 
round about. 

It was a thrilling story. It revealed the need of 
help in Europe for both mind and body. The misery 
was made by both hunger and despair. Dr. Fayen 
described with moving earnestness the power of 
sympathy and kindness in such a situation. He told 
of the innumerable calls upon the Sharps, and of their 
intelligence and boundless sympathy. Of Martha 
Sharp he said, ‘If ever there were an angel of Europe, 
it is she. If that title did not belong to another, I 
should christen her now.” 

Of Mr. Sharp he spoke in highest terms as he read 
extracts from one of his letters. He showed that Uni- 
tarian leaders needed only to touch the imagination of 
people, show them the heartbreak and hunger of 
just a few children, to get the balance of the $20,000 
needed by the department for the work planned. 
He reported that $11,607 had been given. 

The work that Dr. Fayen described obviously 
made the delegates proud of what the Unitarian 
churches and people had done and are doing. Science 
and sympathy clearly were in it. Head and heart 
had combined to organize it. The department of 
foreign relations had given the youth program an 
illustration that it had called for. It had given to the 
department of the ministry a new sense of the great- 
ness of an authentic call to religious work. 


Western Unitarian Conference 


Stresses Human Rights 


THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION of 
the Western Unitarian Conference was held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 13-16, 1939, with the First Unitarian 
Church and the Meadville Theological School as hosts. 

The theme of the conference, “Religion, Democ- 
racy and Human Rights,” was handled in an interest- 
ing and timely manner. The Western division of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice dinner was a 
stirring meeting with an address by Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly, founder of the U. F. S. J. thirty years ago, 
and Rev. Walton E. Cole, reporting his first-hand con- 
tact with Father Coughlin. The following resolution 
was unanimously passed: 

Resolved: that the Western division of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice go on record as 
commending the activity of Rev. Walton E. Cole 
of Toledo, O., in exposing the propaganda of Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, and that we assure him of our 
wholehearted support. 


Rev. R. Lester Mondale of Evanston presented 
“A Peace Credo and a Program for Immediate Ac- 
tion’: 

“We feel that the most effective immediate steps 
we can and must take are: 

“1. That of arousing the American people against 
sending our army and navy abroad, and hence of re- 
peating our folly of 1917. 

“2. That of convincing people that even if America 
lends some economic and moral aid to victims of ag- 
gression and engages in cash and carry trade with 
them, we need not necessarily be dragged into war.” 

Mr. Mondale’s talk was alarming in its truthful- 
ness, and the following resolution, proposed by Dr 
Curtis W. Reese, dean of the Abraham Lincoln Center, 
was passed unanimously: 

Resolved: that the Midwest meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, deploring the 
spread of antidemocratic totalitarianism and the 
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ttendant sacrifice of free peoples, commends the 
Czech-American National Alliance for its loyalty to 


the ideals of democracy in America and for its efforts 


to restore independence and democracy in Czechoslo- 
vakia; and that we urge upon our government the 
immediate use of all possible economic and diplomatic 
means to stop aggression and to avoid a general war. 

Following this dinner meeting there was a public 
meeting at the First Church where the Hon. Henry P. 
Chandler spoke on “‘Some Stages in the Development 
of Free Speech in England and the United States,” and 
Rev. Leon M. Birkhead spoke on “‘The Fascist Threat 
to Democracy.” 

The ministers of the Western Conference, and 
the laymen, honored Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of 
Detroit, Mich., at a luncheon meeting on Tuesday. 
Dr. Reccord is the senior minister of the Western Con- 
ference, and his presence at the meetings makes them 
complete. It is hoped by all of his many friends that 
he will return to the Middle West in time for the meet- 
ings of the Western Unitarian Conference next year. 

While the ministers and laymen were enjoying 
Dr. Reccord, the women were honored by having Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, the president of the General Alliance, 
as guest speaker at luncheon. It is an inspiration to 
any group to have Mrs. Wise with them, her en- 
thusiasm is contagious, and this visit was deeply 
appreciated when one realized her many responsibili- 
ties in Boston just before the May meetings. Mrs. 
Wise presented four fields she hoped would be strength- 
ened during the next year. They are: the devotional 
service of Alliance meetings, the programs having 
open meetings, the membership, and the appeals. 
She referred to Dr. Frederick M. Eliot’s Unitarian 
Horizons, “Active Doorways” and “Tepid Loyalty,” 
with which every Unitarian should be acquainted. 

The most encouraging news of the business meet- 
ing was the addition of three new churches to the 
Western Conference, Fort Wayne, Ind., Grosse Point, 
Mich., and the Masaryk Memorial Center in Chicago. 
The Western Conference lost two churches in Okla- 
homa—Tulsa and Oklahoma City—to the South- 
West Conference. 

Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein announced the new 
publication, The Journal of Liberal Religion, and urged 
the delegates to support it. The purpose of this 
journal is ‘‘to encourage creative scholarly writing by 
Unitarians and Universalists.”’ The editor is James 
Luther Adams, and the associate editors are R. Lester 
Mondale and Hugh Stevenson Tigner. It is being 
published by the Unitarian Ministerial Union and the 
Meadville Theological School. 

The delegates felt most fortunate in the willingness 
of Dr. Curtis W. Reese to serve as president of the 
Western Unitarian Conference for 1989-40. He was 
elected with enthusiasm. Walter S. Vose was elected 
treasurer, and Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Rev. Wallace 
W. Robbins, and Delta I. Jarrett were elected direc- 
tors to May, 1948. 

The Workshop Round Table, led by George G. 
Davis of the American Unitarian Association, stressed 
the training of lay people in the understanding of the 
organization of the local church; the relation of in- 
dividuals and of the local church to the minister; and 
the relation of the local church to the community. 
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There was active discussion regarding by-laws and 
the recommendation for periodic revision, distribution 
and the need for clarity, detail and conformance to 
state law. The following recommendations were 
favored: That all churches should be incorporated; 
that the word “Unitarian” in a church name should 
always be used to avoid confusion; that the purpose 
of the church be clearly stated in the by-laws. The 
establishment of a “junior church,’”’ sometimes under- 
taken, was judged to involve doubtful psychology. 
There was some discussion as to whether the accept- 
ance of proposed new members should be voted on by 
the board of trustees. 

The group agreed that increased membership 
may be attained through means of special newspaper 
advertising, having space which commands attention, 
and for special Sundays. The Alliance membership 
committee should act with the membership committee 
of the church. 

The leader pointed out that the American Uni- 
tarian Association consisting of trained, skilled men, 
can do for individual churches what they cannot do 
for themselves, and should be liberally supported, as 
well as frequently consulted. Contributions to the 
larger church bodies should not be regarded primarily 
as “dues.” 

Regarding financing the local church, it was 
agreed that the “Tithing System’”’ is not practicable for 
Unitarians. Members should be urged each year to 
revaluate the church, no pledge cards should be mailed, 
but personal calls made by interested, trained people 
who are ready to advise the contributor as to the needs 
of the church and who do not limit calls to the voting 
membership, but go outside also. Pledge cards 
should be passed at the annual meeting, which should 
be a publicized special occasion, preferably financed by 
the church. The value of the church fair to raise 
funds was considered and about half of the group 
agreed that its chief advantage is social only. 

Mr. Davis stated his view that endowments may 
impede the progress of a church, but that a savings 
fund, for replacements and emergencies, should always 
be maintained. He also strongly recommended stag- 
gered insurance payments. 

At the religious education session, the local 
churches were urged to send delegates to the Midwest 
Institute of Religious Education at Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wis., June 18-25, 19389. These meet- 
ings, with representatives of the Alliance, Y. P. R. U. 
and Laymen’s League, will be of more practical benefit 
to the churches than any ever held in the Middle 
West. No church can afford not to be represented! 

There were one hundred and forty registered 
delegates from thirty-seven churches in the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

Dr. and Mrs. Von Ogden Vogt and members of 
the First Unitarian Church and of the Meadville 
Theological School were perfect hosts, and a resolu- 
tion expressing the delegates’ appreciation was unani- 
mously voted. 

The Western Unitarian Conference in May, 1940, 
will be held in St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Charles O. Neff, 
Miss Bertha C. Finger, 
First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky. 


S. Josephine Baker: 


individualist, Physician, and Unitarian 


THERE IS A NEW NAME to add to the glorious 
company of apostles and saints when the Laymen’s 
League revises “Certain Men and Women.” §8. Jose- 
phine Baker, M. D.—founder and first head of the 


| first Bureau of Child Hygiene anywhere in the world; 
first woman to hold an executive government position 


in modern times; first woman to be appointed in the 
professional rank in the League of Nations; first per- 
son, man or woman, to act on the idea that preventive 
medicine in baby and child care was a function of 
government; first woman to receive the Doctor of 
Public Health degree, and first woman to hold a 
Major’s Commission in the United States Army— 
lists her church as Unitarian in ‘““Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” and expresses her pride in her Quaker family 
background in her autobiography, “Fighting for 
Life,” just released by Macmillan. Surely she be- 
longs in the glorious company, along with Louisa 
Lee Schuyler, Dorothea Dix, Thomas Mott Osborne, 
Joseph Tuckerman, Horace Mann, Elizabeth Peabody, 
Susan B. Anthony, and with Julia Ward Howe and 
Louisa M. Alcott, whom she knew as a child and men- 
tions in her book. 

Dr. Baker’s childhood was spent in up-state 
New York (Poughkeepsie and Danforth, to be exact) 
in the last two decades of the Victorian era—gay 
years, she calls them, “even for a child.”” Rebellion 
and pioneering were thick in her blood from her round 
half-dozen of Revolutionary ancestors. Her father 
had run away from an unsatisfactory stepmother as a 
boy and had become a proverbially brilliant lawyer. 
Her mother had been a member of the first class ever 
to enter Vassar College, and she lived to see herself 
represented on the stage by a young actor when Vassar 
celebrated its silver jubilee with the play ‘Mile- 
stones.” Dr. Baker had a great-aunt who married 
Dr. Bleeker L. Hovey and went with him to nurse the 
soldiers throughout the war between the states. But 
for “background” it would be hard to beat her Great- 
Aunt Abby anywhere. 


Great Aunt was a Biblical Critic 


“Her particular crotchet was turning day into 
night, just like Marcel Proust, of all people. She got 
up and had her breakfast at midnight, ate her dinner 
when the sun was coming up over the horizon, had her 
supper at eleven a. m., and then went to bed again at 
noon. . . . So if you wanted to see my great-aunt 
Abby, you had to get up at the crack of dawn in order 
to finish the long carriage ride out from town before 
she went to bed. We children were always ready to go 
for reasons of our own: we knew Aunt Abby’s diaboli- 
eal and thoroughly enticing secret, and Father and 
Mother did not. As soon as we arrived, Mother and 
Uncle James went off about their own concerns and 


*“Fighting for Life,” by S. Josephine Baker.. Macmillan, 
1939. $2.75 (and worth it!) 


Julia N. Budlong 


left us children to Aunt Abby’s ministrations. Then 
the thrilling performance began. Aunt Abby would 
settle herself on the big old mahogany-and-haircloth 
sofa with the sampler on the wall over her head, her 
feet propped on a mahogany footstool embroidered 
with a gay parrot, range us in front of her on a hair- 
cloth footstool apiece, and call for her Bible. It was 
a colossal volume which practically smothered her 
when it was opened across her lap. The remarkable 
old lady never wore glasses and with her keen eyesight 
she would read us a Bible story, the most incredible 
she could find: it might be Jonah and the Whale, or 
the three Israelites in the fiery furnace, or perhaps 
Daniel in the lions’ den. It must have made a very 
pretty picture: the old lady, so long past the allotted 
three score years and ten, reading the Scriptures to 
three curly-headed youngsters. She always read the 
story with much earnestness and we hung on each 
word. Then, closing the book, she would look up at 
us benignly and say: 

“* “Now children that is a very silly story. I am 
an old, old lady and I want all of you to remember 
what I am saying. It is a silly story and there is 
not a word of truth in it. Don’t ever let anyone 
tell you that stories like that are true. . . . Jane! 
Cookies?’ ’’ 

Something of a tomboy was Sara Josephine, try- 
ing, even after her brother’s coming, to make it up to 
her father that she had been born a girl, a third daugh- 
ter! She played tick-tacks on timid old ladies’ 
windows and suffered one calamity that confined her 
to crutches for a couple of years out of her childhood. 
She was a brilliant student, too eccentric in some way 
(she doesn’t know what) to groove into public schools 
and she received her early education at the hands of 
the Misses Thomas, who kept a school in Poughkeepsie 
of the “latitudinarian type,’’ which permitted each 
pupil to move ahead at her own pace. The result of 
this “latitudinarian’”’ system was that Josephine was 
ready for Vassar at sixteen, and in Latin and “‘math” 
might have entered any woman’s college as a second- 
year student. But she was fated never to enter Vas- 
sar as a pupil, though she had grown up under its 
shadow, its students and faculty familiars in her home. 
When she was sixteen her brilliant father succumbed 
to one of the periodic epidemics of typhoid which 
were Poughkeepsie’s penalty for, at that time, taking 
in its water supply from the Hudson a little way be- 
low the outlet from the Asylum for the Insane. He 
really succumbed, she says, because the heart had 
gone out of him with the death of his son, a few weeks 
earlier. 

When the estate was settled, what had seemed 
an abundance had shrunk to less than a competence, 
and Josephine, always an executive, elected to ap- 
point herself breadwinner for her mother and sister. 
She wangled $5000 out of her mother and departed 
to New York to “learn medicine.”’ Imagine a girl of 
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sixteen these days bamboozling her widowed mother 
out of such a sum of money for any such mad-cap 
scheme as a career of medicine for a girl must have 
seemed in the ’90s! There must have been “some- 
thing about her,’”’ even then! ‘Mother, give me of 
the substance which falleth to me.”” And she wasted it, 
too, in riotous living—riot of work and adventure and 
pioneering—the world her arena, New York City her 
unbroken residence until she retired in 1923 from the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene. 

After this initial stroke of administrative genius 
it is surprising to no one that she prepared herself for 
the Women’s Medical College of the New York In- 
firmary in a year of lonely “latitudinarian” study, 
that she finished second in a class of eighteen (from 
which that number had already been dropped by the 
high standard set by the school) even after flunking 
the course in ‘“The Normal Child” from lack of in- 
terest (she dedicated the book jointly to the teacher 
who had the nerve to do this to her, and to Dr. Jacob 
Sobel, her life-long associate in the Bureau); that she 
interned in Boston and practically committed murder 
on the drunken father of a tenement family to whom 
she had been sent to minister in a confinement crisis; 
that she set up her office in New York with her in- 
terne-room-mate on the less than nothing left from 
her $5000 patrimony; got herself a Tammany Hall 
appointment in the Health Department (she doesn’t 
minimize the element of pull), made a record there, 
joined the department, and in 1908 (a mere slip of a 
girl) found herself with a newly created Bureau of 
Child Hygiene on her hands. 

Mere child’s play, to her, with a start like that, 
was the quelling of the revolt of the six doctors ap- 
pointed as her staff, who presented their resignations 
in a body, rather than work under a woman! Con- 
gressional committees and the steady obstructionist 
tactics of the medical societies (of which she is still a 
member in good standing) meant nothing to her. 
Nor the year-in and year-out efforts of a reform ad- 
ministration mayor who had mistaken her for some- 
one else, to remove her from her post. It took some- 
thing out of her, however, the day she had to show the 
strenuous “Teddy” the work of the Child Hygiene 
Bureau—what with reporters and interviews and 
photographers and speeches. No matter. It was 
better fun even than being thrown out of Lord Astor’s 
apartment building along with a handful of other 
British titles, the day he tried to show them his build- 
ing after a tour of the clinics and child-centers. The 
English had worn bags and the day had been hot and 
the tenements in New York were still far from immac- 
ulate! 

It has been a long, busy, happy, successful life. 
It still is, for Dr. Baker, living now in Princeton, con- 
tinues to write and teach and lecture and advise. 
When she retired in 19238, the last state in the Union 
had established Child Welfare work. To her credit is 
the record of the reduction of the baby death rate in 
New York City from 144 to 50 per thousand. When 
she started to work in the tenements 1500 babies died 
each week in the summer. Sixty a week is the present 
average. Epidemics of diphtheria are no more. 
Typhoid and dysentery and trachoma have been 
practically eliminated from school children’s lives. 
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Undernourishment has been 
checked. 

When Dr. Baker resigned she had twenty-six 
committees to retire from. Besides her weekly 
columns and monthly magazine articles on child cul- 
ture and care and her four books, she had a thrilling 
part in the suffrage campaign, marching up Fifth 
Avenue in the annual parades and attending the 
memorable interview in Washington with President 
Wilson when he gave the attendant committee his 
personal endorsement of their measure. But she is 
not pleased with the progress of women after the early 
promise of the century. “Today,” she writes, 
“women are everywhere in public life but they have 
not made the strides that I hoped for them thirty 
years ago. It seemed for a time—certainly after they 
had received the right to vote—as though the way 
were clear and open before them. For several years 
women went constantly forward. Today there are 
many signs that they are content with a lower level of 
attainment. Possibly the economic condition of the 
world is responsible, but the fact remains. 

“T know that in the profession of medicine women 
are still a long way from their goal and, moreover, that 
they have been losing their higher grade positions and 
failing to get anywhere near the ‘top.’ There are 
always exceptions, of course. . . . There are a few, a 
very few, who have reached the highest rank in the 
business world. We are all aware of men who stand 
at the very top in finance and business who might 
have great difficulty staying there if it were not for 
their able and efficient private secretaries—all women. 
And yet these latter women, brilliant as they may be, 
will go no further. 

“T hold no brief for women as women. There are 
good and bad in their ranks. ... We still have 
plenty of indirect influence but little that is direct. 
There is no such thing as a women’s vote that has to 
be taken into account with the same care as the 
American Legion vote and the C. I. O. vote and the 
farmers’ vote; and yet, if women had really tried to 
do what they promised to do, their objectives would 
probably bear closer scrutiny than those of any bloc 
of franchises now cluttering up the American political 
scene. We have made some gains but we have also 
suffered many losses. During the suffrage days I 
had no great illusion about my sex. I wanted the 
vote as a matter of common justice. But I still be- 
lieve that women have something to offer this sick 
world that men either do not have or have not of- 
fered.” 

Dr. Baker’s last chapter is a summing up of her 
reactions to her life as she has lived it. She does not 
escape the query, ‘‘Why save babies’ lives, anyway?” 
For cannon fodder? For frustration? Is life really 
worth the living? Though no ultimately satisfying 
answer comes to the philosophical question involved, 
there is never any doubt but that it is good to save 
sick babies and to mend broken children. The im- 
mediate and practical ministration is never to be 
doubted. This comes very near to being all the ul- 
timate answer any of us will ever get to the ultimate 
doubt. That yet another from our liberal religious 
fellowship could find it and live it was her ands for- 
tune and our glory. 


in a great measure 


Commemorative Service at King’s Chapel 


During the past year the following Uni- 
tarian ministers have died: 


Rev. Mary L. Cooke—Aug. 8, 1938. 
Prof. Francis A. Christie, Aug. 3, 1938. 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes, Sept. 22, 1988. 
Rev. George C. Cressey, Oct. 26, 1938. 
Rev. Harvey Loy, Nov. 12, 1938. 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Dec. 25, 1938. 
Rey. Leroy F. Snapp, Jan. 14, 1939. 
Rey. Elmer E. Newbert, Mar. 20, 1939. 
Rey. Charles F. Niles, Mar. 31, 1939. 
Rev. Herbert H. Mott, Apr. 20, 19389. 


On Tuesday afternoon of Anniversary 
Week a commemorative service for them 


was held in King’s Chapel, conducted by 


Dr. Palfrey Perkins and the president of 


_ the American Unitarian Association. The 
address, “Our Mutual Enterprise,’ given 


by Rev. Marion Franklin Ham, was as 
follows: 

As we come together, in this building 
hallowed by noble traditions and sacred 
memories, to commemorate the lives and 
labors of our fellow ministers who have 
passed into the unseen life during the past 
year, my thought turns to those words in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews which seem to 
fit themselves into the spirit of this occa- 
sion: ‘That they without us should not be 


' made perfect.” 


Paul is credited with the authorship of 
the letter, but biblical critics generally 
agree that he did not write it. The author 
is unknown, and even the place of its writ- 
ing is in doubt. Yet the epistle is one of 
the most revealing expressions of the 
Christian faith of the first century in the 
New Testament collection. 

The unknown writer was reminding his 
fellow Christians of Hebrew blood of the 
men and women of their race who had 
lived by faith. He dwells upon the 
strength and beauty of their lives, the 
faithfulness with which they labored, 
their loyalty to duty as it was made plain 
to them, and their sense of triumph in the 
presence of death. 

They had suffered for their faith, some 
of them almost unbearably. The brutal 
spirit of the time had done its worst to 
hurt and destroy them. They had been 
mocked, scourged, and imprisoned. They 
had been put to the sword. They had 
been forced to wander about in sheepskins 
and goatskins, destitute, afflicted and tor- 
mented, they “‘of whom the world was not 
worthy,’’ he writes. 

They had hidden themselves in deserts, 
and mountains, and dens, and caves of the 
earth, to escape from their enemies. 
But they had kept their faith; and through 
that faith they had “subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed val- 
iant in fight, and turned to flight armies 
of aliens.” Vivid pictures of what it 
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cost to be loyal to one’s faith in that day 
and age of the world. 

They had fought the good fight, they 
had finished the course, they had kept the 
faith, and had gone down through the 
valley of the shadow of death still holding 
to their faith, as “‘seeing him who is in- 
visible.’’ 

They had done their work well; they 
had finished it as far as it could be finished 
in the flesh. The writer rejoices in their 
faithfulness; but the purpose of his letter is 
not to eulogize the dead, but to spur the 
living to greater zeal and faithfulness in 
the performance of their duty. To this 
end he reminds them that the so-called 
dead are not dead, in the common meaning 
of the term. They are still living, and are 
still vitally interested in the striving of 
faithful souls in the flesh to enthrone high 
ideals in the world. 

He compares these departed ones to a 
“cloud of witnesses.” ‘Seeing that we 
are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses’ (or company of intensely 
interested observers who desire to co- 
operate with us) “let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.” 

They are not dead, says the writer, these 
invisible souls who have kept the faith; 
they still live, and seek to cooperate with us 
in the winning of our goals of the spirit. 
They have finished their own work in the 
flesh, but they have not finished the com- 
mon task. That remains for us to carry 
on. Without us they cannot be made 
perfect. A better rendering of the text 
would be: That they without us should 
not finish the work, or reach the goal. In 
the writer’s thought it was a mutual enter- 
prise. The living and the dead must work 
together for its accomplishment. 

Now, if I mistake not, this particular 
passage of the letter exactly expresses our 
feeling, our mood, in this service today. 
As we call to remembrance the lives and 
personalities of our fellow ministers who, 
as it seems, were working with us but yes- 
terday, we find cause to be thankful that 
they lived and labored in such a time as the 
present. We are thankful that they were 
not called upon to endure extreme suffer- 
ing for their faith. We are thankful that 
times have changed since this unknown 
author wrote his letter of encouragement 
to his fellow Christians of the first century. 

Oh, yes, we know that present condi- 
tions in certain parts of the world are de- 
plorable. We hear people all around us 
saying that the world is in a bad way—and 
itis. But that is nothing new. 


“Right forever on the scaffold; 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 


This has been the dominant note in the 
history of the world’s long struggle upward, 
through the ages, toward a higher civiliza- 


tion. Wrong is still occupying the throne 
in the present stage of its development. 

I am not attempting to ignore or mini- 
mize the injustices and brutalities of the 
present. I am merely saying that dark as 
the world outlook may seem to us at the 
present time, it is bright with promise, as 
compared with conditions in the first cen- 
tury. Then the spirit of persecution was 
universally rampant. Today it is con- 
fined to certain sore spots in our civiliza- 
tion. Man’s growing sense of justice and 
tolerance has succeeded in localizing its 
exhibitions of brutality. 

I am sure that any careful student of 
history will be forced to admit that, in 
spite of appearances to the contrary, the 
world is getting better. 

These ministers of our faith who were 
working with us yesterday had their trials, 
their sorrows, their difficulties, their dis- 
couragements; but let us be thankful that 
the sufferings of persecution were not added 
to these experiences. 

This for our comfort in these days of 
gloomy foreboding. They labored dili- 
gently and conscientiously, they did their 
work well, they fought the good fight, they 
finished the course, they kept the faith, and 
have passed from the range of our mortal 
vision. 

What then? Are we now to think of 
them as nonexistent? Have they ceased 
to be? Has death blotted out their con- 
sciousness and their personalities? There 
may be those who feel logically forced to 
this conclusion. But I assume that most 
of us taking part in this service today 
will not be satisfied with such a conclusion. 

We feel, rather, that these dead are still 
living; and not only living, but are still 
vitally interested in the common task, 
and are still seeking to cooperate with us 
in its accomplishment. 

Is this wishful thinking? Well, perhaps 
it is. Call it what you will, this is the way 
we feel; this is our belief, our conviction. 
The immortality of the soul is one of the 
fundamental affirmations of our faith. 
Moreover, we feel that this belief is reason- 
able, much more reasonable than the re- 
jection of it. To this date science has dis- 
covered no fact that invalidates it. We are 
at liberty, therefore, in our thinking to 
hold this belief, and to rejoice in it. 

And so, in this service of remembrance, 
both our minds and our hearts are saying: 
They are not dead; they are living. Not 
only these fellow workers whose names 
appear on this memorial list, but all the 
dead who have finished the course and kept 
the faith. They are still living, and still 
seeking to work with us for the accomplish- 
ment of the common task—for without us 
they cannot be made perfect, they cannot 
finish the task, they cannot win the final 
victory, or realize the ultimate peace. 
We are bound together, the living and the 
dead, in this mutual enterprise, and the 
responsibility rests upon us to keep faith 
with them. 
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Laymen’s League Elects Officers and 
Hears Bishop McConnell and Frank Scott 


After its twentieth annual dinner the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League heard the 
report of its retiring president, Frank W. 
Scott, and listened to a talk on “Types of 
Leadership” by Bishop Francis McCon- 
nell. Dr. Scott entitled the account of his 
presidential stewardship “‘A Sort of Presi- 
dent’s Report.’’ After pointing out that 
the Laymen’s League was faced by dif- 
ficulties and a challenge, and that it was 
now dependent on its own resources, Dr. 
Scott said in part: 

“The League has now completed its 
twentieth year. It is the only organiza- 
tion of its kind among Protestant churches. 
It has done much; a number of its under- 
takings have been adopted by the American 
Unitarian Association; it continues to 
initiate activities that make the A. U. A. 
wonder why it hadn’t thought of them, 
and its chapters continue to make vital 
contributions to local churches. Just what 
has it done in twenty years? Among other 
things: 

“It was chiefly responsible for the effort 
in 1920 that brought over $2,000,000 to the 
denominational agencies. 

“Tt began a series of summer schools and 
institutes for ministers, which the minis- 
ters soon took over. 

“It began and for fifteen years con- 
ducted the summer institute of religious 
education, taken over in 1936 by the De- 
partment of Religious Education. 

“It began the preaching missions, or 
institutes of liberal religion, continued until 
this year, and still urgently needed. Many 
churches have carried out the idea, and 
one chapter has done so very effectively. 

“It has maintained the best promotion 
and publicity service in the denomination 
and is best equipped with materials to 
carry on this important work, materials 
in constant demand by churches and the 
ATLA. 

“It has promoted through the Partner- 
ship Plan a closer relation between laymen 
and ministers and a program of adult edu- 
cation on the application of liberal re- 
ligious principles to social problems of the 
times, to the realities of society: 

“It participates in and contributes to 
the work done among college and univer- 
sity students by the Unitarian Youth Com- 
mission and the Boston Student Com- 
mittee. 

“Its most recent major project is the 
Institute of Churchmanship, the fourth 
session of which will be held this summer at 
Star Island. The aim is to train lay mem- 
bers in church organization and manage- 
ment and make their work in local churches 
more effective. There are indications that 
a department of the A. U. A. will adopt 
the idea for use in the several regional 
areas. 

“It has published pamphlets of dis- 
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Judge J. Ward Healey, active Unitarian 
layman from Leominster, Mass., was 
elected national president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at the annual meeting of 
the League Council held on Tuesday morn- 
ing of Anniversary Week. He succeeds 
Dr. Frank W. Scott, publisher, who retired 
from the presidency at his own request 
after serving two terms of two years each. 

Judge Healey has been a prominent 
figure in the work of his local church in 
Leominster for many years, and has taken 
an active interest in Unitarian affairs na- 
tionally, having just completed a term on 
the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association as a regional vice 
president. He has also been a member of 
the League Council, and a volunteer chap- 
ter counselor in the twenty-nine Unitarian 


Hon. J. Ward Healey 


churches that make up the Wor cester dis 
trict conference. 

A native of Liverpool, England, he came 
to this country in his youth and was edu- 
cated at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
Brown University. He was admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar in 1903, appointed a 
trial justice in 1904 and first clerk of the 
District Court of Leominster in 1910, from 
which he resigned in 1921 in order to ac- 
cept his present post of special justice of 
the Leominster District Court. 

He has always been active in business 
and civic affairs in his home city, having 
been at various times president of the 
Leominster City Council, city solicitor, 
and a member of the school committee. 
His present business interests include: 
director and president of the Merchants 
National Bank of Leominster, director and 
secretary of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, trustee of the Leominster 
Savings Bank, and director of the F. A. 
Whitney Carriage Co. and the Fitchburg 
Paper Co. 

The League Council at this same meet- 
ing elected the following officers to serve 
with Judge Healey: Richmond H. Sweet, 
Rumford, R. I., secretary; Henry D. 
Sharpe, Providence, R. I., treasurer, and 
J. A. Newton, also of Providence, assistant 
treasurer, both reelected; and the following 
vice presidents: Roy Campbell, Montreal, 
Canada; Frederic H. Fay, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Percy W. Gardner, Providence, 
R. I.; William Roger Greeley, Lexington, 
Mass.; Ralph M. Holmes, Burlington, 
Vt.; Delta I. Jarrett, Chicago, Ill.; Noble 
Wiley Jones, Portland, Ore.; Arthur E. 
Morgan, Yellow Springs, O.; Herbert C. 
Parsons, Brookline, Mass.; Frank W. 
Seott, Newton Centre, Mass.; Clarence 
R. Stone, Berkeley, Calif.; and Carl B. 
Wetherell, Marblehead, Mass. 

H. Weston Howe, field secretary, and 
Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, executive secre- 
tary, will continue in those positions. 


tinguished quality on liberal religion that 
are steadily in demand. 

“It conducted last year a survey of 
Unitarian opinion as to the relative values 
of the several functions of the church. 
The more than 2,000 answers received will 
be used as a basis for recommending pro- 
grams and activities for churches and de- 
nominational agencies. 

“It is preparing now to promote a sur- 
vey of Unitarian consciences. The project 
began last October in the Cambridge chap- 
ter and aroused so much interest that all 
chapters will be encouraged to expose their 
members to this assay of conscience. 

“We can take comfort, poor as we are, 
in the realization that not all the League 
has ever done was done in its earlier years. 
The League is as dynamic and full of initi- 
ative as ever; new ideas of value to the de- 
nomination continue to arise; our minds 
and hearts are not static; we are not senile 
at the age of twenty and ready to live on 


memories of the past. Furthermore, we 
are neither radical nor irreligious. 

“The point to be made in respect to 
this partial list of activities is that the 
League is deeply concerned with problems 
of personal religion and with such a realistic 
application of that religion as to build for 
each of us a better way of life, and for all 
of us an assurance that we shall be allowed 
to pursue it. 

“As has been said elsewhere, the League 
was born in a post-war period of enthusi- 
asm and idealism. That enthusiasm has 
waned, and the League has suffered. And 
it has not suffered alone. Enthusiasm and 
idealism and religious movements have 
all been in the doldrums, and the Uni- 
tarian movement generally has shown the 
same symptoms as the League. There has 
been a sag in religion as well as in bank 
balances and spirits, and we have sagged 
with the rest. 

“But a new and very significant con- 


viction is changing the whole situation. 
We Americans have suddenly become more 
or less aware that the very foundations of 
our civilization are seriously threatened. 
We are beginning to realize in the face of 
such a threat that religion is after all a 
vital thing, a thing of importance even to 
men. When Thomas Mann something 
over a year ago spoke the profound truth 
that democracy is but the political expres- 
sion of the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, he gave a new meaning to 
democracy, and to the assertion that if our 
conception of civilization and of our way 
of life is to be saved, religion will do a large 
part of the saving. 

“And when we realize the close kinship 
of the ideals of Christianity and democracy, 
we of the liberal faith know that no other 
concept of Christianity, of the brotherhood 
of man, can excel, or perhaps closely 
approach, that of our own Unitarianism. 
What the Unitarian denomination has 
been aiming at, and what the League in 
particular aims at in its insistence on the 
application of our faith to our daily works, 
is an outstanding example of why and how 
religion is to save our way of life, social] and 
religious, if it is to be saved. 

“That is gratifying, but it is also chal- 
lenging. Are we ready to meet the issue? 
There is no doubt that our own American 
Unitarian Association is aware of the 
challenge. In the new vigor of its ad- 
ministration it gives every sign of growing 
awareness and more determined effort to 
meet the critical need. 

“What is the place of the League in this 
renewal of effort to meet the situation? 
We as Unitarians wish, I am sure, to do 
what will most surely and effectively con- 
tribute to making our faith the power 
that it should be in these times. How can 
the men of our denomination best do their 
part? Can we do most by allowing the 
League to drift and by giving only through 
our churches such support as our interest 
and the weather make convenient, or can 
we best serve our church and our society 
by resolving through the League to renew 
in this critical time our own enthusiasm, 
our own efforts, and by spreading that 
enthusiasm among the men of our faith to 
join in a united effort of Unitarian man 
power to lend its strength as a militant 
unit to work in close cooperation with our 
Association to carry it onward to new 
power? 

“T believe the answer is plain. A review 
of the past achievements of the League 
reveals that in the past twenty years it 
has contributed to the Unitarian move- 
ment at least as much imagination, as 
much constructive initiative, as many vital 
ideas for the better accomplishment of the 
purposes of the denomination, as has any 
other element in the whole of organized 
Unitarianism. Would those constructive 
ideas have been created and promoted if 
the men had worked solely within the 
framework of their churches? Of course 
not. They have done what they have 
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done because as an organized unit they 
were spurred and inspired to set new goals 
and reach them. 

“The same is true today. We have 
sagged; too many have become indifferent; 
too many do not realize what can be done, 
and what by renewed and applied will we 
can do. We face now a challenge, external 
and internal, more acute and more sig- 
nificant than we faced twenty years ago. 
A virile religious force is more acutely 
needed and the need is more clearly recog- 
nized today than it was twenty years ago. 
There is the challenge, gentlemen. Are 
we going to meet it?” 


J. H. Lathrop 
Preaches at N. Y. Fair 


John Howland Lathrop of the Church 
of the Saviour, New York City, preached 
at the Temple of Religion at the New York 
World’s Fair on Saturday, May 6. 

The Temple of Religion has a devotional 
service each noon and on Saturdays from 
6 to 7 p. m. 

Dr. Lathrop was asked to be the speaker 
at the first Saturday evening service. 

The music at the service was from the 
Eastern Orthodox Church and was fur- 
nished by the Brick Presbyterian Church 
choir, directed by Clarence Dickenson. 

Dr. Lathrop spoke on “The Challenge of 
Today to the Universal Ethics and Re- 
ligion.’”’ He characterized the pagan re- 
ligion of Nazi Germany as reversal to the 
ancient tribal ethics and religion; and he 
made a plea for the inclusive humanitarian- 
ism which is essential as a foundation for 
democracy. 

It was interesting to note among the 
audience, persons inquiring as to who these 
Unitarians, of whom Dr. Lathrop was rep- 
resentative, might be. 

Later in the season Dr. Lathrop will act 
as chaplain in residence for a day, to meet 
and answer questions of any questing souls. 


Correction 


A typographical error was made in the 
Register account of the report of the 
treasurer of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation at the annual meeting of the 
Association held on May 25, 1939, in Bos- 
ton. The total amount of contributions 
from churches, affiliated organizations, in- 
dividuals, the Sunday School Society and 
miscellaneous sources should have read 
$30,470.38. 


Send in Your Name! 


Anyone having Unitarian friends or 
acquaintances living in Manhasset, Port 
Washington or Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y., 
please send their names and addresses to 
Rey. Dale De Witt at the New York office, 
10 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Hingham Outdoor 
Festival on June 10 


Unitarians of Greater Boston are invited 
to drive to Hingham on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, June 10, to enjoy the First 
Parish Festival. The site on Middle 
Street, Hingham Center, includes the 
grounds of five parishioners of the ‘Old 
Ship” Church. The street has been closed 
to traffic, and booths will be placed along 
each side of the roadway. Thirty men of 
the parish are planning a giant showing of 
midway attractions, with many barkers. 
On the other side of the street the women 
will have booths for the sale of many 
different articles. A doll carriage parade in 
costume will be an afternoon feature at 
three o’clock. Afternoon tea will be served 
from 3.30 to 5. A supper of home-cooked 
food begins at 5.80. In the evening from 
8 to 10 there will be a concert by the 
Hingham Community Band and dancing 
in thestreet. This is the second big year of 
the festival. 


The 
Family Circle 


Help Replace 
Abominable Hymn Books! 


To the Editor: 

I have noticed on several occasions dur- 
ing the past few months that churches 
were offering to give away Hymn and 
Tune Books to other churches. And while 
the Swanville Community Church is not 
exactly a Unitarian church, it is decidedly 
a liberal church, and has Unitarians and 
Universalists among its members. The 
hymn books we have are abominable, and 
if you should have at any future time copies 
of Hymn and Tune Books that you cannot 
dispose of, we would be delighted to have 
them. 

J. Ernest Bryant. 

R. 2, Searsport, Me. 


P.S. Fifty books would be sufficient. 


Attention All Chairmen 


To the Editor: 

I have never attended A. U. A. meetings 
in May without having had thrust upon 
me a rereading of a footnote in Roberts. 
It goes: “In all ordinary societies where to 
lay on the table is habitually used to kill 
questions, it should require the same vote 
as the previous question, namely, two- 
thirds.” (Pocket Manual, p. 108.) 

Probably all of us as occasional chairmen 
should frequently remind ourselves that 
the fundamental principles of parliamen- 
tary law require a two-thirds vote for 
every “gag’’ motion. 

R.G.-S. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Social Attitude Toward Alcohol Will Follow 
Medical, Temperance Society Told 


“The social attitude toward the use of 
alcoholic beverages will, in the long run, 
follow the medical,’’ Dr. Haven Emerson, 
professor of public health practice of the 
Columbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, declared in his address on 
“Temperance in the Light of the Medical 
Sciences” at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Tuesday afternoon, May 
28, at 1.45. 

In a lecture marked by its absorbing in- 
terest and clear, precise diction, Dr. 
Emerson traced the important medical 
observations concerning the effects of 
alcohol which have revolutionized the 
convictions of intelligent people concerning 
its use as a beverage. First of all, Schmie- 
deberg, professor of pharmacology in the 
University of Stuttgart, announced in 
1883 what was then a revolutionary view, 
based on careful experiments, that alcohol 
is invariably a depressant, a narcotic drug, 
not a stimulant as had been supposed and 
as is still supposed by uninformed persons. 

In 1885, Kraeplin, a psychiatrist at 
Heidelberg, in studying mental patients 
who were victims of alcoholic psychosis 
(and these formed from seven to ten per- 
cent of the population of the mental hos- 
pital), discovered that the major, if not all, 
the effects of alcohol, are due to its selec- 
tive action on the brain and spinal cord 
rather than its direct action on particular 
organs. 

Next, Professor Atwater, an American 
physiological chemist, in investigating the 
relative caloricity of foods, reached the 
conclusion that alcohol burns up in the 
human body, regardless of the body’s need 
for it, and cannot be stored for future use. 
In cases of high fever the use of alcohol 
will spare the burning of body substances, 
but when so used continues to have its 
toxic effects, and for the latter and other 
reasons its use has been discontinued by 
the majority of medical men. 

Perhaps the most important observa- 
tions were made by Benedict, a physiolo- 
gist, and Dodge, a psychologist, at Har- 
vard University, and were published in a 
Carnegie Institute Bulletin on the Psycho- 
logical Effects of Alcohol. These two men 
announced that even in so-called non- 
intoxicating doses, in the social or police 
sense, certain inferiorities are produced 
which are not revealed in the behavior of 
the drinker. Reflexes are slowed down from 
five to ten percent, a fact which has many 
important implications for auto driving, 
skilled work, and for work involving mem- 
ory, discrimination, and association. For 
auto drivers it means, for instance, that a 
drinking driver, traveling at the rate of 
thirty-five miles an hour, will be retarded 
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Winners in Essay Contest Announced 


by fifteen feet in bringing his car to a sud- 
den stop. In that stretch of fifteen feet 
most of the traffic accidents occur. 


Criticizes Government 


Dr. Emerson deplored the slowness of 
the U. S. Government and the U.S. Public 
Health Service in bringing to the public 
the full story of the findings of the medical 
sciences regarding alcohol. Bulletin 38 
of the Department of the Interior gives 
only a list of books on the subject without 
any account of the facts, while the Public 
Health Service devotes less attention to 
alcohol than to fever. The first and only 
document ever issued by a government to 
put into the people’s hands the facts con- 
cerning alcohol was published by the 
British Central Liquor Control Board in 
1918, under the title, “Alcohol: Its Action 
on the Human Organism.” This has pro- 
vided a new basis for alcohol education 
and needs to be duplicated by other gov- 
ernments. Alcohol, Dr. Emerson asserted, 
will have to be taught out of use by educa- 
tion, and cannot be eliminated by author- 
ity. Its use is altogether preventable, for 
everyone can control one’s own swallowing. 

While citing facts sufficient to condemn 
any use of beverage alcohol, Dr. Emerson 
was unwilling to take the position that its 
immediate effects or even its long-range 
effects are harmful in every case. Many 
strong and healthy adults have proved 
that they can use alcohol in moderation 
without appreciable bad effects, due to the 
fact that it was, in their case, speedily 
eliminated from the body. 

Before the scheduled address Dr. Emer- 
son was interviewed for five minutes over 
Station WCOP by Rev. William H. Gysan, 
secretary of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, concerning the relation between 
aleohol and public health, and its use in 
medical treatment. 

The attendance at the annual gathering 
of the society was larger than in the past 
few years. Among those present was a 
group of young men from colleges and 
medical schools. A growing interest in 
the scientific, educational approach to the 
liquor problem is discernible. 

During the business meeting which pre- 
ceded the lecture, the prize-winners in the 
1939 young people’s Temperance Essay 
Contest were announced by Mrs. William 
H. Brown, president of the society. The 
winner in the high school group is Richard 
Bartlett of East Bridgewater, Mass., who 
wrote on “John Barleycorn Rides Again.” 
In this group honorable mention was made 
of an essay on ““Torch or Bottle?’”’ by Mary 
A. Webster, also of East Bridgewater. 
In the college age group the winner is 
Melvin Densmore of Eldred, Pa., who 


wrote on “Safety Programs and Total 
Abstinence.”” Honorable mention was 
made of essays by Alfred Lane of Tufts 
College and Marjorie Russell of Wellesley 
College. The prize winners will receive 
$20 in cash or a week’s expenses at the 
conference of the Y. P. R. U. at Star Island. 

The present officers of the society were 
reelected for another year: Mrs. William 
H. Brown, Boston, Mass., president; Mrs. 
Henry Townshend, New Haven, Conn., 
vice president; Rev. William H. Gysan, 
Boston, secretary; and Henry R. Scott, 
Boston, treasurer. Ten honorary vice 
presidents were elected: Dr. Earl Wilbur, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Emmet L. Richardson, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Delcevare King, Quincy, 
Mass.; Paul Tyner, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
R. C. Knox, Decatur, Ga.; Mrs. George 
Whiting, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass.; Rev. James 
A. Fairley, White Plains, N. Y.; Rev. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., Portland, Ore.; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Cambridge,*Mass. 

The directors of the society for 1939-40 
will be: Rev. Harold G. Arnold, West 
Roxbury, Mass.; Miss Frances G. Curtis, 
Boston; Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge; Rev. Payson Miller, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Herbert K. Miller, Reading, Mass.; 
Robert Needham, Arlington, Mass.; Pro- 
fessor John Ratcliff, Medford, Mass.; 
Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; and Alfred Lane, Medford, Mass. 

A special endeavor will be made in the 
coming year to bring the message and cause 
of temperance to larger numbers of young 
people and to enlist them in the work of 
the society. Three places have been re- 
served on the board for young people. 

The program of the society, with a help- 
ful bibliography and a sketch of the role 
of Unitarians in the temperance move- 
ment, has recently been issued and may 
be obtained free on request by addressing 
the Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Cosmotheistic Society 


The third annual meeting of the Cos- 
motheistic Society was held at 3 p. m. 
on Wednesday, May 24, at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son, president, presided. Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, secretary, reported an increase in 
membership. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son, Randolph, Mass., president; Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York City, vice 
president; Rev. George L. Mason of Orange, 
Mass., treasurer; and Rey. Frank S. Gred- 
ler of New London, Conn., secretary. 

Miss Virginia Wainwright of Allston, 
Mass., vice president of the American 
Poetry Association, gave an interesting 
paper on ‘“‘Cosmotheism in Poetry,” which 
was followed by discussion. 

Frank S. Gredler. 


Connecticut Valley Conference 


The Unitarian meetinghouse at Hartford, 
-Conn., was host for the spring session of the 
‘Connecticut Valley Conference on Sunday, 

May 1, 19389. Approximately 125 dele- 
gates and guests were present. 

The dominant theme of the conference 
was democracy and its close connection 
with liberal religion. Dr. Maxwell Savage 
of Worcester, Mass., took as subject for his 
afternoon address ‘‘The Reason for De- 
mocracy and Unitarianism, One and the 
Same.’ These two liberal movements, 
one in civil affairs, the other in religious 
matters, closely followed one another in 
Europe and in America. They are strong 
with the same virtues, said Dr. Savage, 
and weakened by the same vices. Along 
with the spread of the Reformation in 
Northern Europe came the growth of 
Unitarianism in Southern Europe. In 
some cases we found religious democracy 
developing first, then civil democracy, 
and the speaker sketched briefly the his- 
tory of these two great movements. The 
spirit of democracy is having a hard strug- 
gle for existence in the world today, and 
where there is none there can be no Uni- 
tarianism. But here where there is po- 
litical liberty we have a great opportunity. 
It is our job to spread the broad, deep, 
positive gospel that is our heritage. 

Dr. Savage had a further message for the 
conference in his capacity as part-time 
counselor of this district for the Southern 
New England Council. In reporting his 
work he said it was still in the experimental 
stage. Following a question and discussion 
period. a motion was passed by the confer- 
ence as follows: “It is the consensus of 
opinion at this conference that a commis- 
sion of three be set up—one of these three 
to be Dr. Maxwell Savage—for the ensu- 
ing year, by the proper authorities, and that 
the conference hereby empower its execu- 
tive committee to make whatever financial 
arrangements may be necessary to cover 
the expense involved.” A vote of appre- 
ciation for Dr. Savage’s work in this direc- 
tion was passed. 

At the business session William L. 
Harris, vice president, substituted for 
President J. H. Frandsen, who was ill and 
could not attend. Routine reports were 
presented by the secretary and treasurer. 
A nominating committee to present a slate 
of officers at the annual meeting in October 
was announced as follows: chairman, Edgar 
Burr Smith of Greenfield; Mrs. George M. 
Rudy of Florence and Niles W. Goward of 
Springfield. The committee on conference 
activities was reelected as follows: chair- 
man, Rev. Robert J. Raible of Greenfield; 
Wm. L. Harris of Hartford, Conn., and 
Professor J. H. Frandsen of Amherst. 
Conference greetings were voted to be sent 
by the secretary to President Frandsen. 

Great interest was shown in the report 
of the Connecticut Valley Appraisal Com- 
mission which was given by the chairman, 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Florence. The 
other members of this commission were 
Mrs. George Robinson of Hartford, Conn., 
and Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, representing 
the American Unitarian Association. This 
report was detailed and contained a com- 
plete survey of the Valley Conference 
work, and reflected much study and care- 
ful work. The aims of the conference were 
reviewed, and extracts read from an his- 
torical account of the conference prepared 
some years ago by Rev. Margaret Barnard. 
After some discussion votes were passed as 
follows: That the conference express to the 
commission its appreciation and approval 
of this fine report; second, that mimeo- 
graphed copies of it be made and sent out 
in generous quantities to the Valley 
churches, and that, in the meantime, the 
recommendations contained therein be re- 
ferred to the executive committee for con- 
sideration, and that wherever possible they 
be put into effect immediately. One 
change advocated is for conference meet- 
ings to be held all day on Sunday, with the 
individual churches giving up their regular 
morning services to attend. More active 
participation of the young people in con- 
ference work was also suggested. 

A surprise feature were the appearance 
and words of greeting of President Fred- 
erick M. Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association who was in Hartford en route 
to Boston from a speaking engagement. 

The speaker of the evening was Rev. 
Robbins W. Barstow, president of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, whose 
subject was “‘The Perils and Privileges of 
Liberty.” “How are we guarding and using 
our precious liberties?’’ queried Dr. Bar- 
stow. Some fruits of liberty are freedom 
of conscience, freedom of the mind, and 
freedom from physical limitations. Ampli- 
fying the last, he spoke of the modern in- 
ventions, such as the telephone, radio, etc., 
as being devices to set us free. We have 
social and religious freedom, and freedom in 
education. But all these are fraught with 


perils, he pointed out. For freedom in 
education may easily lead to intellectual 
stagnation. Religious freedom may bring 
religious indifference. Liberty of the 
mind may be confused with mental irre- 
sponsibility, and an easy optimism fatal 
to progress may ensue. Loafing on the 
great job of “doing and becoming” may 
be the result. These are the perils involved 
in the privileges of such liberty as we en- 
joy. ‘Liberty itself is not life’s goal,’’ he 
concluded. ‘It is the use we make of that 
liberty that is important.” 
D. RC: 
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Irresponsibilities 


So It Cannot Happen Here, You Say? 


It seems inconceivable that ‘“‘conserva- 
tives” have and do attack the American 
Civil Liberties Union as a radical organiza- 
tion. Here is an example of the work it is 
doing every day for plain, ordinary Amer- 
icanism. It has just offered a reward of 
$500 for the arrest and conviction of per- 
sons threatening property-owners—specif- 
ically owners of public halls—with bomb- 
ing. The Union explains: 

“Posting of the reward by the Union 
follows a series of incidents in recent weeks 
which have curbed freedom of assembly in 
Philadelphia. Following anonymous tele- 
phone threats to burn and bomb the build- 
ing, the West Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 
canceled a meeting scheduled by the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Attempts were made to 
break up a meeting of the Committee for 
Racial and Religious Tolerance. Per- 
mission for a meeting in a school building 
by the American League for Peace and 
Democracy was canceled by school au- 
thorities, and other meetings of the 
American League in private halls were 
canceled by the owners as a result of anony- 
mous threats to wreck the halls.”’ 


Nothing 


Possibly the saddest single word—as 
distinguished from the classic group of 
words “It might have been’’—is the word 
“nothing.” Nothing—a total absence of 
anything. And that is just the burden of 
a communication from our old home—Oak 
Park, Illinois. A communication that 
concerns us—if a mere nothing can be said 
to concern anyone. But it is about the 
cooperative grocery which we helped to 
found. 

And having quoted “‘it might have been,” 
we may use the phrase again: it might 
have been more than nothing, if we had 
stayed at home. For this letter informs us 
that Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of the Third 
Church in Chicago (though it does not 
actually mention his name) has come in 
for money. And we have not. All of the 
members of the Suburban Cooperators, 
Incorporated, of Oak Park have, indeed, 
come in for money: they have just been 
given a dividend of one percent on their 
last quarter’s purchases in that beautiful 
little cooperative grocery store. But all 
we get is a statement: Our purchases in the 
Jast quarter were zero and so our one per- 
cent dividend is also zero. 

However, we have joined a cooperative 
grocery in Cambridge, Mass., and if enough 
other people follow our example we and 
they may soon start getting dividends on 
our grocery expenditures again. And 
meanwhile we congratulate the cooperators 
who began in 1937, in the conservative 
middle-class village of Oak Park, Illinois, 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

Por particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry ot 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa: 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Mid-Western Laymen! 
Enjoy three days of relaxation, recreation, inspiration a! 
Conference Point, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Sunday to Tuesday, June 18-20 
Laymen’s League Convention 


and other meetings for the rest of the family 
Make reservations in advance with 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boster 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. I 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


the finest place 


conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


and on a shoestring at that, an enterprise 
which has already reached the point of 
paying one percent per quarter. Not half 
bad. 


We Hope that Lifting This Joke from 
the Swedish Paper that Lifted It 
from Simplicissimus (Berlin) 
Will Not Be Interpreted as 
Breaking Our German Boycott 


Mistress: Anna, I forbid you to enter- 
tain that soldier here. 

Maid: Then all I have to say is that I 
can get another mistress anywhere, but to 
get another soldier is not so easy. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It ren Apecee Pages Mond ows a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus, Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


